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An Inquiry into the Nature and Functions of 
the Moral Sense: being An Address de- 
livered to the Senior Class of Haverford 
School, on the 12th of ninth month, 1837. 
By Daniel B. Smith. 


YOUNG MEN OF THE SENIOR CLASS :— 


I am desirous on this last occasion of my 
official intercourse with you, of presenting to 
you, ina more connected form than I have 
heretofore been able to do, some views on 
one of the great divisions of your studies, 
which I think important, and of which a por- 
tion may not be altogether destitute of novelty. 
They have, it is true, been not unfrequently 
brought before you; but having been delivered 
in the shape of occasional and desultory com- 
ments upon the books we have examined to- 
gether, they may not have presented that 
weight of evidence and that commanding in- 
terest, which I conceive to belong to them, 
and in which I hope to be able te array them. 

Perhaps I shall not mistake your feelings, 
if I flatter myself that the solemnity of this 
scene, and the conflicting emotions which 
must swell your bosoms as you take a final 
leave of these peaceful academic shades, will 
dispose you to listen with a willing ear, and 
to attend with softened hearts, to the parting 
admonitions and instructions of him, at whose 
side you have explored the moral and intel- 
lectual world, around and within you. 

It is at a moment like this, when you are 
leaving the verdant shores for the stormy 
deeps of life; when the future, in all its un- 
certainty and darkness, presses like a weight 
upon your hearts; when familiar, and well- 
tried and dearly prized enjoyments are taking 
their flight, and all before you in the busy 

world is strange and uncongenial to your 
minds—it is at such a moment, that a sense 
of the stern realities of life comes over the 
spirit with a shuddering pang, and that we 
feel, perhaps for the first time—certainly 
with more force than ever before—the re- 
sponsibilities of existence. It is therefore 
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that I am the more anxious to impress upon 
you, in this state of your feelings, certain 
truths, which lie, as I conceive, at the founda- 
tion of morality and religion. 

You are familiar with the mode in which 
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the history of the origin and progress of our 
knowledge of the external world is illustrated, 
by the supposed example of a human being 
endowed with but a single sense. We will 
suppose this sense to be the blended one of 
touch and muscular power; it being to this 
that we owe our notions of what are called the 
primary qualities of matter. As the mind is 
awakened to thought by impressions upon 
the bodily organs, the first act of conscious- 
ness of this being would probably be an un- 
easy sensation in some of his limbs, and an 
instinctive motion to relieve that uneasiness. 
He would thus gain the knowledge of his 
power over his limbs, and the pleasure of the 
sensation caused by their motion would 
prompt him to repeat it in every variety of 
manner. Each change of position in a limb, 
in the fingers and thumb, for example, being 
accompanied by a change of sensation, would 
in fact give rise to a continuous series of 
sensations; but one of which can be present, 
while the preceding ones are objects of me- 
mory, and are remembered as following in a 
certain order. This succession of feelings 
constitutes our notion of time. There is, more- 
over, a distinct consciousness of the volition 
to move the limb, and of the consequent mo- 
tion as the effect of that volition. ‘This con- 
sciousness of power, as the cause of certain 
effects, is a subject of individual experience 
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a series of continuous points, and is therefore 
extended—has an independent and separate 
existence. 

If this imaginary individual were to be en- 
|dued with only the sense of hearing, his con- 
sciousness would, in the same manner, be 
first awakened by a sound; and although he 
would soon learn that this feeling was not re- 
|newable at will, and would therefore attribute 

it to some cause distinct from himself, it 
would convey to him no notion whatever of 
the nature of that separate. existence, and 
would be only a certain feeling, different in 
'kind from his other feelings and thoughts, 
| and not within his own control. If it were 
possible for an individual thus slenderly gifted 
| with the means of communication with the 
external world, to frame systems of philoso- 
phy, the nature and cause of this sensation 
would probably be the great stumbling block 
|in his way; and the tendency of his theories 
| would, in all probability, be to class it as a 
| mere species, or perhaps variety, of reflection 
or consciousness, and to overlook those faint, 
} but still originally distinct characteristics, 
which separate it so widely from all his other 
states of consciousness. 

| In the same manner it may be shown, that 
neither taste, nor smell, nor sight, can, singly 
and unassistedly, convey to us any clear in- 
formation of the external world. All that 





—one of those simple and universally under- | they could inform us of would be, that there 
stood ideas, which any attempt at definition | were causes beyond our control, which pro- 
does but perplex and confuse. ___ | duced in the mind certain peculiar sensations. 

If this imaginary being were placed within It is the co-existence of these various sensa- 
reach of an immovable object, as the wall of | tions that gradually enables us to refer them 
a room, he would find, in extending his arm, |to their common source—to pronounce that 
that there was an interruption to the accus- | the cause of that peculiar modification of re- 
tomed series of muscular feelings, and that | sistance to our muscular efforts, which gives 
no force he was capable of exerting could|us the notion of globular form, is also the 
complete it, or, in other words, overcome the | cause of that peculiar sensation of sight, 
resistance offered to those efforts. If he could| which we call an, orange-colour; of that 
now walk about the room, his whole time | sensation of the organ of taste, in which what _ 
would probably be spent in a series oe | we call sweet and sour are gratefully blended ; 
ments on these new phenomena. He would | of a sensation of the organ of smell that is 
soon learn to distinguish the various degrees | peculiarly aromatic. The common cause of 
of magnitude and kinds of figure; that is, the | all these various c0-existing sensations, we 
various directions in which this resistance to| call an orange; but we know absolutely no- 
his muscular efforts presented itself, and hard- | thing respecting it, except from these sensa- 
ness and softness, or the several sensations| tions. What is true of this single object, is 
accompanying the various degrees of that re- | true of all others. The whole physical crea- 
sistance. He would ai become eee - around ae 4 us — as mental 
with what are termed the primary qualities | phenomena, and owes all its uty and its 
of matter. All these various sensations are | grandeur to the drapery borrowed from the 





clearly feelings of the mind, and, as such, 
can bear no resemblance to matter, nor fur- 
nish any conception of what it actually is. 


wardrobe of the intellectual world. 
To whatever part of our mental structure 
we turn, we find, as we do in physics, that 


Yet it is impossible for us to resist the con- | our investigations are at length arrested by an 
viction, that the common and unknown cause | impassable barrier, at which knowledge must 
of these sensations, which, while it resists our | give place to faith, in a manner for which we 
greatest muscular force in one direction, and | can assign no other cause than that such has 
is therefore solid, presents this resistance at | been the will of the Author of nature. We 
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are endowed with instinctive principles of be- 
lief and of action, implanted in us by the great 
Preserver of men, on which we act, almost 
unconsciously, with undoubting confidence, 
and which reason is baffled in all her at- 
tempts to analyse. 

The being thus sent forth upon so magnifi- 
cent a theatre of wonders,.is endowed with 
capacities adjusted with consummate skill to 
the scene upon which he is called to act. He 
is furnished with conservative and impelling 
instincts of passion and desire, whose opera- 
tion, like the play of the lungs and of the 
heart, is not entrusted to his caprice or for- 

etfulness, but is in a great measure indepen- 
Seas of the will. The inferior animals, that 
ee obey the dictates of these instincts, 
and whose brute unconscious gaze is insensible 
to the light that irradiates the moral world, 
find in them a competent guide through the 
necessities and perils of their existence. Map, 
who can explore their tendencies and effects, 
and over whose higher intellectual nature 
they are apt to gain an undue ascendency, 
checks them in that pursuit of their own 
gratification which is the end of their im- 
pulses, when he perceives that its attainment 
would bring with it more ultimate pain than 
pleasure—greater evils than advantages. The 
compensation which reason thus establishes 
among our instinctive impulses, gives rise to 
a code of subordinate morals, or rather of in- 
terests, which restrains the appetites within 
wholesome limits, and is not merely sufficient 
for the preservation, but advances the phy- 
sical prosperity of the race, and maintains a 
certain degree of social order and happiness. 

These original elements of our nature also 
become the sources of other derived and se- 
condary principles of action. We transfer to 
the means necessary for obtaining the objects 
of any of our desires, the desire itself. As 
money, for example, has become the common 
medium of exchange, it may be regarded as 
the representative of all the various objects 
of desire which the industry of man ean ob- 
tain. Hence it is, that the wish for these 
various kinds of gratification gives rise to 
the desire for money. It thus becomes the 
representative of all those other desires which 
money is able to gratify, and soon transmutes 
them all into one insatiable thirst—the ava- 
rice of gold. In the cagerness of our pursuit 
after this means, we forget that it is only as 
a means, and not as an end, that it has any 
intrinsic value; we altogether lose sight of 
the original object of desire, and impose the 
most severe restraints upon the very impulses 
which originally urged us to the pursuit. It 
is thus also, that ambition, honour, and the 
pride of family—passions that have reference 
to. an artificial state of society, and are there- 
fore themselves artificial—are called into ex- 
istence, and gain the mastery over all the 
other passions. 

The manner in which the individual cha- 
racter is thus formed, constitutes one of the 
most copious and instructive of themes; so 
powerfully do accident and circumstance in- 
fluence, and so greatly do they diversify the 
common features of our nature. 

These laws influence, not only our active 
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principles, but our tastes and opinions. The 
emotions of pleasure which agreeable colours 
—which warmth and softness—which fta- 
grance and harmony severally inspire, blend 
into one complex feeling of, the beautiful, 
which communicates its own delightful glow 
to whatever object, how indifferent soever in 
itself, has been often or strongly associated 
with it, and which seems almost like a new 
sense ; so refined are its enjoyments and so 
exquisite do its sensibilities become. It min- 
gles with all that can inspire delight through- 
out the physical and intellectual world, and 
throws a softening lustre over the whole cha- 
racter, both of individuals and of nations. 

If we turn from the contemplation of his 
social and intellectual, to that of his moral 
nature, we shall find that there, also, man is 
endowed with faculties exquisitely adapted to 
the exigencies of his condition, and that all 


his wants are provided for, by the same Om- 


niseient Skill which inspires the bee and the 
ant with unconscious wisdom. 

Strange indeed would it have been, if the 
Creator, whiie so bountifully endowing us 
with the powers which belong to the lower 
part of our nature, had left all that most ex- 
alts it, to the influence of accident, or of ig- 
nobler and subordinate faculties. 

When we view human nature merely in 
relation to its propensities and passions, its 
appetites and desires, we can discern no re- 
straining principle to influence them, beyond 
the sense of the inconvenience that arises 
from their mutual interference; no motives 
to action of superior morality to the dictates 
of interest; nothing, in short, to which the 
mere addition of the powers of abstraction 
and generalization would not elevate the brute 
creation. 

When, however, we take into thought the 
relations of man to the invisible world—to 
the Creator and Sustainer of all that we be- 
hold, we perceive the necessity of other prin- 
ciples of action, and arrive at the knowledge 
of feelings altogether different from any that 
we have been considering. 

And first and chief—our knowledge of that 
Almighty Being has not been left to the un- 
certain and capricious determination of our 
will, but has its foundations in capacities co- 
extensive with the human family, and coeval 
with the dawn of intellect. The tracing, 
then, of the origin of this knowledge, becomes 
the most important of philosophical enquiries, 
and will be found to conduct us to the first 
principles of all morality and religion. 

The child, untaught to control his passions 
— ignorant as yet of the rights of property, 
and of the propriety of conventional usages, 
seeks only to obtain the objects of his desires, 
and appropriates to himself whatever will 
gratify his inclinations. At a certain stage 
in this career of self-gratification, he is met 
by a series of feelings altogether unlike any 
of those which are excited by his inherent 
propensities. They are feelings which check 
him in his course; which oppress him with 
hesitation and anxiety ; which tend to com- 
pel him to act in a certain manner; which 
convey to him, for the first time, the notion 
of right and wrong. 










This sense of right is a consciousness of 


approbation; the sense of wrong, a conscious- 
ness of disapprobation: and there arises, in- 
separable in its very nature from the accom- 
panying consciousness, a feeling of happiness 
and serenity with the former, and of uneasi- 


ness and alarm with the latter. Approbation 


and disapprobation being relative terms, im- 


ply an approver and a disapprover. For the 
action thus felt to be wrong, we feel that we 
have incurred censure and deserve punislt- 
ment ; feelings which involve a consciousness 
of the existence and authority of a moral 
Judge, and to which may be traced the origin 
of our conviction that there is a Supreme 
Governor of the world. 

I have already spoken of that distinct con- 
sciousness of power which accompanies the 
act of volition. As that act is invariably fol- 
lowed by the thing willed, there comes to be 
blished in the mind, between any two 


events that invariably accompany each other, 


the same relation which exists between the 
mental volition and the bodily action. Such 
appears to me to be the simple statement of 
the origin of our notion of physical cause and 
effect. We anticipate, in pursuance of the 
well-known laws of suggestion, the concurring 
return of the phenomena which have once co- 
existed ; we expect it in the same order of 
sequence which we before witnessed, and we 
have a vague feeling of a potentiality in the 
first to produce the second. ‘This conviction 
of the necessity of a power being placed some 
where, adequate to effect all the changes 
which we witness, can never be eradicated 
from our minds. 

It needs but a slight development of the 
faculties to convince us that these changes 
are a mere series of effects, the producing 
cause of which is veiled from our senses. 
But still, whether we make this discovery or 
not, the conviction of the necessity of power 
—of the real existence of a cause for every 
effect, remains, and grows with the growth 
of our experience. At a very early period, 
likewise, in the development of our moral 
nature, do the two conceptions of a moral 
Judge and of a Power of Cause coalesce. Ia 
the matured state of his faculties, the aecount- 
able and rational man cannot divest himself 
of them, or separate them; although when 
he views them in any other light than as 
First Truths in morals, he may perplex him- 
self with subtle and interminable speculations 
as to their nature, and even as to their reality. 

There cannot be given a more impressive 
instance of the vast difference between man 
and man—between the human mind in its 
natural darkness, and the same mind enlight- 
ened by revelation—than is furnished by the 
different states ia which this idea of the Su- 
preme Being exists in different intellects. 

The least intelligent individual of the rude 
tribes of Papuan savages, is net without his 
convietions of right and wrong; his scanty 
code of morals; his vague, mysterious im- 
pressions of awe and solemnity, inspired, 
he knows not hew nor wherefore, in some 
hour of solitary meditation amids' the depth 
of gloomy forests, or by the roar of the 
cataract—in the tranquil beauty of the vast 
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savanna, or by the shore of the boundless 
ocean. Unable to clothe his rude conceptions 
in language—resigned to the dominion of 
fierce and sullen passions, of coarse and sen- 
sual pleasures, the savage invests some object 
of sense—a rudely carved image, the sun, the 
moon, the air, the tempest or the ocean, with 
those attributes of power which he instinct- 
ively feels to exist, but of the real character 
of which, both his moral and intellectual 
powers are too feeble to inform him. 

Yet it is these perceptions of right and 
wrong in actions, or, in other words, this con- 
viction that there is a moral Judge—these 
universally felt impressions of the necessity 
of a cause—that, striking their roots into our 
moral and intellectua! nature, expanding with 
its development, and deriving nourishment 
from every fresh accession of experience and 
knowledge—constitute the original elements 
of the conception of the Deity, in the most 
exalted and purified human intellect. Every 
fresh act of obedience, every added light of 
revelation, invests the conception of this mo- 
ral Governor with higher and holier attri- 
butes, and brings him more and mere inti- 
mately into connection with the creatures he 
has made. Every investigation of nature, 
every discovery in physics, furnishes new 
proofs of the skill and power of the great 
First Cause of all. Our notions of time and 
of space, swell into eternity and immensity. 
We cannot conceive of Him but as self-exist- 
ing and omnipresent. Whether we extend 
our researches into the infinity beneath, or 
into that above us, every new and more pow- 
erful instrument of observation reveals new 
wonders, that multiply as we proceed, until 
the mind, overwhelmed by the prodigality of 
power, displayed in the infinitely minute, no 
less than the infinitely vast, of the scene which 
is unveiled—exhausted in the vain attempt to 
penetrate the mystery that shrouds from our 
gaze the great Uncaused Cause—shrinks back 
abashed and subdued into the consciousness of 
its own insignificancy. 

Before attempting to examine the origin of 
these impressions of right and wrong, I must 
recall your attention to the supposed example 
of a human being endowed with only a single 
sense. ‘There can be no doubt, that all by 
which he could distinguish the sensation from 
his other feelings and thoughts, would be its 
characteristic peculiarities—the experience 
that it was felt and that it ceased to be felt, 
from causes entirely independent of himself, 
and altogether unconnected with any previous 
train of thought. Such, precisely, is the case 
with these impressions. There is nothing in 
the impulses and desires of our nature in 
which they could originate. They constitute 
a new and altogether peculiar feeling. They 
arrest our minds suddenly, forcibly, without 
any agency or control of ours. They disclose 
to us a new motive to action—a new rule of 
conduct ; the possession of a new sense—the 
sense of duty. And so strongly has this been 
felt, that the term “‘ moral sense” has been 
applied, by common consent, to designate the 
faculty by which we become acquainted with 
right and wrong in actions. 

A more interesting point of enquiry remains 





to be investigated. Each of our senses has 
its appropriate object; the faculty of sight 


was given us, that we might be sensible of 


light, and that of hearing, for the perception 
of sound. How then is this sense of duty in- 
formed? Duty is that course of action, and 
that frame of mind which the Creator has 
appointed as proper to man. It is therefore 
a mere relation—and all relations are judged 
by that to which they refer. Of the relations 
of bodies to the senses, we are informed by 
our senses themselves. Of the relations of 
our thoughts and conceptions to each other, 
we are informed by the faculty of reason. 
How, but from the Creator himself, is it pos- 
sible for us to gain any knowledge of our re- 
lations to him? It must be He himself, there- 
fore, who vouchsafes their communication, 
and who has placed within us this “ moral 
sense,” as the faculty through which, by the 
agency of his Holy Spirit, he makes known 
his will. 

And why should it not be sof The omni- 
present Author of the universe sustains con- 
tinually—at every moment and in every place 
—the works of his hands; and guides the 
planets in their paths—balancing together 
suns and systems, at the same moment that 
he cares for the life and provides for the 
sustenance of creatures so minute that the 
smallest portion of space which the naked 
eye can discern contains its myriads. Shall 
he not then guide the course and inform the 
moral nature of that being whe is the crown 
of all this visible creation! Every exertion of 
his power is appropriate to the end in view. 
He governs unconscious matter by the laws 
of attraction and repulsion—the animal crea- 
tion," by the impulses of instinct and desire— 
his rational and accountable creatures, by re- 
vealing, through the agency of the Holy Spi- 
rit, the law of duty to the moral sense. 

It is no argument against the reality of 
this immediate communication of the Divine 
will, that it is not accompanied by an over- 
powering and miraculous certainty. Were 
we endowed with but a single bodily sense, 
our knowledge of the existence and properties 
of the external world would be no clearer 
than that which mankind in general possesses 
of the spiritual and unseen ; although the im- 
pression upon the appropriate organ of sense 
would be not Jess real and distinct than it is 
now. 

Neither must you be so unphilosophical as 
to suppose, that the view which has been 
given you of that Divine Light which reveals 
to us our duty supposes it to be any part of 
our constitution, or any natural power that 
we can exercise and improve at will. There 
is, in this respect, a strong analogy between 
it and the physical light that impresses the 
bodily organ. e can conceive ourselves to 
be placed in total darknes=; we can conceive 
of every intermediate degree of light between 
it and the dim twilight in which nothing more 
than the dark and colourless outline of great 
masses is visible ; and the full blaze of noon- 
day, resplendent with beautiful and gorgeous 
colours, and distinct even to the most deli- 
cate pencilling of the minutest object. Ia 
each of these cases we feel that the degree 


























of light, and with it our extent of perception, 
is dispensed by the Great Author of nature, 
according to the laws by which he regulates 
the natural world. 

It is thus with the intimations of duty that 
the Holy Spirit vouchsafes to the mind. They 
are more or less frequent and distinct, accord- 
ing to the Supreme will, and vary in the course 
of his moral dispensations, according to the 
laws by which he regulates the moral world; 
in the same manner as light does in the ph7- 
sical. In both cases the degree of illumina- 
tion enjoyed is a matter of experience, and 
not of theory. 

Every faculty of the mind has its appro- 
priate function ; on the due fulfilment of which 
depend its health and vigour. Activity is the 
condition of the health of the mental, no less 
than of the bodily frame. How vast is the 
difference between the well disciplined and 
constantly exercised intellect#and the rude 
uncultivated mind! between the ear taught to 
discriminate the nicest modulations of sound, 
or the eye skilled in detecting the slightest 
shades of colour, and the unpractised organ! 
It is thus with the sense of duty. Its appro- 
priate function is to compel obedience—an 
obedience to the intimations which it receives 
—that confers upon it the supremacy over all 
our faculties and desires. If these intimations 
be not obeyed, the sense becomes blunted, 
and we are less and less susceptible to the 
Divine impressions. On the other hand, obe- 
dience increases sensibility—produces the 
frame of mind in which the still small voice 
can be distinctly heard—and widens the range 
while it increases the acuteness of our spiritual 
perceptions, until the law of duty and of reli- 
gion becomes the supreme law of the moral 
being. 

In the original condition of man—before 
he ‘had forfeited his high privileges by dis- 
obedience, he walked with his Maker in obe- 
dience to the communication of the Divine 
will, revealed to the moral sense, as we walk 
by the sight of the eye ;—he enjoyed a full 
communion with his Creator, who graciously 
deigned to be his spiritual guide and leader. 

The investigation of the cause and charac- 
ter of our altered condition belongs to another 
part of this enquiry. What I wish to insist 
upon here, is, that as the knowledge of duty 
and of moral truth could never be elicited by 
any process of the intellect from the facts 
furnished by the bodily senses, nor from any 
of the instinctive principles and desires of our 
nature, there is a manifest necessity for some 
other origin of the data on which it is founded. 
I wish to impress upon you, that all which 
the reasoning faculty can do, is to compare 
the ultimate facts furnished to it; and that 
its inferences in any given case must, there- 
fore, be of the same kind or class as the data 
from which they were drawn. 

All our knowledge is in fact founded on 
revelation. It is no irreverence to say that 
the Almighty has revealed to us the visible 
and material world—the phenomena and laws 
of nature, through the mediwm of sensation 
and by the agency of the bedily structure, in 
the’ same manner as he has revealed to us 
the unseen and the spiritual world—the law 
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of duty and religion, through the medium of sisted sense. The mental impressions are in 
the moral sense and by the illuminations of | both cases peculiar, and altogether indepen- 
his Holy Spirit. dent of the will. In neither case could the 
The only proper office of the understand-| information they communicate be derived, 
ing being tocompare and generalize the facts | either originally or by inference and reason- 
lliscovered by us, whenever we leave the sure | ing, from any other part of our constitution. 
ground of observation and research, we en-|In both cases, although the mental impres- 
tangle ourselves in the mazes of a false and | sion be distinct and unequivocal, there is the 
visionary philosophy. same mystery attending its cause and origin 
It is so in morals. Whatever an individual |—a mystery which, in the one case, can only 
has experienced, becomes, so far as memory | be cleared up by subsequent experience and 
and knowledge are concerned, his own. The | comparison of evidence, and in the other, by 
peculiar feeling of right and wrong in actions, | new revelations from the same Divine source. 
of which the Holy Spirit has made every ac-| Has then this mystery been in fact dissi- 
countable creature more or less frequently, in| pated? Are we in possession—have we access 
a greater or less degree, sensible, can seldom, | to an extent of spiritual knowledge, of which 
if ever, be wholly eradicated from the memory | the degree of light possessed by the world at 
and the consciousness. large gives no intimation,—in the same man- 
The sense of duty and the consciousness of | ner as, beneath the dim shadows of twilight, 
right and wrong, thus awakened in every child,| we should for ever remain ignorant of the 
become blende@ with the instructions received | beauties of creation that luxuriate on every 
from those whom he is taught to reverence | side? The answer to these questions must be 
and obey. On this stock become grafted the | derived from the survey of the moral condi-| Almighty never left himself without a witness 
prejudices, the opinions and the superstitions | tion and history of our race. in the heart of every accountable and rational 
of the times. The feeling of right and wrong,| To whatever-quarter of the globe we turn) being, to his authority as a moral Judge, and 
transferred by a common law of our nature, /|—whatever page of its annals we explore, we | to the purity of his moral law—a witness and 
from its original and peculiar objects, to these | are forced to confess that, with a single ex-|a guide, of moral power—if listened unto and 
secondary and accidentally associated ones, | ception, we see but faint indications of the | followed—to make wise unto salvation, even 
pervades them all. We observe,.too, as in| Divine illumination which has been referred | amidst great intellectual darkness. The his- 
the other cases of transferred principles—the | to. Of individual examples of exalted virtue | tory of the world affords ample evidence of 
love of money, for example—that the sense |—of momentary bursts of pure and lofty emo- | this, in the exemplary lives of those eminent 
of duty, when thus perverted from its proper | tions from the hearts of a united people, there heathens, who seem to have been raised u 
objects, acquires a morbid character, and be- | are enough to excite our deepest sympathies | by Providence as proofs that man was le 
comes capable, by the aid of its newly asso-| and warmest admiration. But they are like| without excuse for moral blindness and de- 
ciated passions, of acts and opinions directly | lights that illuminate a wide sea of desola-|pravity, and in the just and elevated senti- 
contradictory to, and altogether subversive of | tion—perpetually tossing with the stormy and | ments which the writings of the philosophers 
its original design. | destructive passions. The nations that have | contain—sentiments which could never have 
The systems of morals which men thus risen like the mountain-billows of that ocean | originated, and the truth of which could never 
build up, on the foundation furnished by Di-|—and been lifted, »3 it seemed, to the skiés— | have been felt in the heart, but through the 
vine revelation, must vary, as philosophical ‘have sunk, when their brief career was ac-| jlluminations of the Holy Spirit. 
theories vary, according to the number and | complished, into the common mass of waters, | At the same time that the annals of this 
importance of the data employed—to the and left no trace of their course, save the| favoured people inform us of the catastrophe 
fidelity with which the facts are represented,| wrecks they have cast upon the shores of| which has overwhelmed our race, they hold 
and to the accuracy of the deductions which | time. The most refined civilization of the|out the clearest promises and declarations 
are made from them. So far as these sys-| ancient world served no other purpose than | that it was ultimately to be rescued from its 
tems influence individual conduct, by motives | to increase the physical comforts, to sharpen| fallen condition. ‘They contain a series of 
superior to the dictates of interest and the/the intellectual faculties, and to minister to| prophecies relating mainly to this restoration, 
prejudices of education, they derive their in-|the gratifications of sense. There was no|in which predictions of the one great event 
fluence from that compelling power of the | virtue in it, to raise the nations from the|are so mingled with the foreshadowing of 
moral sense to which we give the name of | depths of corruption and sensuality into which | coming and soon realized calamities upon the 
conscience. We are thus enabled to trace| they were sunk ; and we are forced to the me- | surrounding nations, that they were sustained, 
to their source these varying and often con-|lancholy confession, that the perceptions of | even before they were fulfilled, by all the force 
flicting sentiments in morals, which possess|the moral sense had become so blunted, and | of the strongest historical testimony. In the 
the common property of compelling obedience, | its functions so perverted, that it seemed no/| fulness of time—at the very period—in the 
and which in some cases appear, at a super-|longer to answer the end for which it had| very place—under the very circumstances 
ficial glance, to possess no other property in| been bestowed. foretold—appeared a Being, who announced 
common. This, of all moral problems, is the most} himself as the promised Deliverer. He con- 
Were the early intimations to the moral) inexplicable to the unassisted faculties. To) firmed his claims to this title, by the undoubt- 
sense implicitly obeyed, there seems, as I| whatever part of the creation we turn, we|ed exercise of supernatural power—by heal- 
have before remarked, to be every reason—| find new proofs of the wisdom of the Deity, | ing the sick and raising the dead—by control- 
drawn from the analogy of the other parts of| and of the beneficent arrangements of his/ ling the course of nature and penetrating the 
our constitution—to believe that our percep-| providence. Why is it that maff forms the/| secret thoughts of men. The benignity, the 
tion of them would be quickened, and that | only jarring string in this lofty concord—that| purity, and the grandeur of his character 
the Holy Spirit, who is the ever-present guide | he alone presents a moral wreck, where every | corresponded with the majesty of his power. 
and instructer of men, would vouchsafe more | thing else is good and complete. He completed the purposes of his mission, by 
and more frequently to make manifest his} The answer to these questions is to be| meekly submitting to the rage of his persecu- 
will. found in the pages of history. Reverting to| tors and suffering the death of the vilest male- 
In conducting this investigation we must| the past, we perceive amidst the nations that| factor. Yet the grave could not contain him 
bear constantly in mind, the strong analogy | have risen from the multitudinous deep, but’—and the last was the most mysterious and 
which holds between this revelation of the) to disappear again beneath it—a single race— | awful act of his career on earth. He rose 
Divine will to the moral sense, and the reve-| the great land-mark of all succeeding times, | from the dead, and ascended up into heaven in 
lation of the external world to a single unas- | whose history seems to he identified, through | glory, before the face of his disciples. 


the long succession of ages, with the desti- 
nies of mankind. This people was in pos- 
session, from the beginning of its annals, of 
the knowledge, and was devoted to the wor- 
ship, of the true God. It preserved the flame 
of a holy religion, in times when the sur- 
rounding nations were wrapped in the dark- 
ness of idolatry and superstition, and sunk in 
licentiousness and sensuality. The account 
which it has handed down to us of the his- 
tory of mankind, states, that man being cre- 
ated perfect, and designed for immortality, 
was placed by his Maker in a state of happi- 
ness, which he retained until he lost it by dis- 
obedience to the revealed will of his Creator. 
Having thus forfeited his high privileges, the 
light of the Divine presence was so far with- 
drawn from the race, as to leave mankind in 
a great measure to the consequences of dis- 
obedience—to the dominion of the merely 
sensual and animal propensities. 

Yet was it not wholly withdrawn. The 
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contained in these annals is so intimately in- 
terwoven together that we cannot reject any 
one part, without rejécting the whole; and we 
cannot reject the whole, without utterly dis- 
regarding all those principles of evidence 
which are the very elements of our most 
familiar knowledge. 

Who, then, was this wonderful Deliverer? 
His own account of himself must be true; for 
the impossibility of its falsehood is proved by 
the supernatural power that attested the reali- 
ty of his claims. He declared that he was 
the promised Messiah—that he had existed in 
glory with the Father before the world was— 
and that he was one with the Father. He 
received from his followers the worship due 
only to the Divinity—he exercised, in the for- 
giveness of sins, no less than in his perfect 
mastery over the elements, the highest attri- 
butes of Almighty Power. He was the Word 
that was in the beginning, that was with God, 
that was God, and that became flesh. 

But what were the means by which that 
deliverance was to be accomplished? Upon 
this point also must his own declarations in- 
form us. He came, according to them, to 
offer up his life as a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, that whosoever should believe on 
him might be saved. Man is to be reconciled 
to the Father through his mediation, and to 
receive the gifts and graces of the Holy Spi- 
rit through him. 


The truth of all the portions of the history 


ed, there is a striking ana between our 
knowledge of the spiritual and of the phy- 
sical world. The most uneducated of human 
beings has some knowledge of numbers; and 
in every step of the process, from the simple 
computation of a hundred up to the sublimest 
investigations of the analysis, there is a con- 
stant ‘appeal to the same class of ultimate 
facts, the slightest deviation from which 
would vitiate the result. The rude Chaldean 
shepherd thai first marked “the five wander- 
ing fires that move in mystic dance,” and the 
modern, whose aided vision can descry planets 
invisible to the naked eye, make use of the 
same faculty in their observations; and al- 
though the powers of perception in the latter 
are so wonderfully increased by the aid of in- 
struments, he does not for a moment doubt 
that the evidence on which his knowledge 


rests, is of the same kind precisely as that of 


the unassisted sense. The difference between 
the attainments of the rude peasant, or the 
Chaldean shepherd, and those of a Newton or 
a Herschel, is not greater than exists be- 









pendent upon and attentive to the augmenting 
light of the Divine presence. 

This spirit of unquestioning submission to 
the evidence of revelation, which philosophy 
and religion inculcate, is a humble and sin- 
cere and enquiring spirit. Placing its safety 
in watchfulness, and its strength in obedience, 
it is the spirit of all others the farthest re- 
moved from vain-glory and self-confidence— 
enthusiasm and fanaticism. While it teaches 
us that saving knowledge is the daughter of 
obedience, and that the great duties and doc- 
trines of the Gospel are sealed upon our con- 
science, through the concurrent manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit to our minds,—it 
never for a moment doubts the reality of the 
awful importance of those truths, to the ex- 
perimental knowledge of which it has not at- 
tained, or which are wrapped in inscrutable 
mystery ; but meekly pursues its course— 
strong in the confidence that to the sincere 
enquirer and humble doer all things neces- 
sary to salvation will in due time be unfolded. 

Such, if I rightly apprehend them, is a 
faithful statement of the results of a strict 


tween the spiritual knowledge of the most | analysis of the origin and nature of the mo- 


enlightened heathen and that of a true disci- 
ple of the Redeemer. As all correct know- 
ledge in physics is gained by patient observa- 
tion—by the accuracy with which we watch 
the course of nature, so is all true spiritual 
knowledge, both of the heathen and the 
Christian, obtained through obedience to the 


The facts to which these mysterious annun- | law of duty, revealed to the moral sense by 
ciations refer can be regarded in no other the immediate manifestations of the Holy) other gifts and graces of the Spirit which 


light than as ultimate facts in the spiritual 
world. The intellect is no more capable 


Spirit. 


The philosopher, by the aid of tegeeted| 


ral sense. 

This is not the place, and it would not be- 
come me to attempt to unfold the whole 
scheme of Christian doctrine as revealed to 


us in the Scriptures—to speak of those awful 


mysteries of redemption, which relate to the 
Father and the Son—of the nature of the effi- 
cacy of the ote great sacrifice, or of those 


may be truly regarded as so many spiritual 
senses, that reveal to us, even in this life and 


of comprehending them—is no more a pro-| means of research, greatly augments the | beneath the veil of flesh, a foretaste of the 
per tribunal at which to try them, than| knowledge and power of the species. In the | faculties of the disembodied soul. My object 
it is in the case of those ultimate facts in| spiritual world, we experience an analogous| has been, to call. your attention to the only 


physics which form the foundation of our) increase of moral power, not through any 
knowledge. ‘Truths of all kinds can be con- | means that we have invented, but through the 


foundation of availing knowledge in morals 
and religion, and to point out to you another 


veyed from one individual to another, only by | discoveries of Divine mercy revealed to us in| of those impressive analogies between the 
the medium of words ; and, therefore, no pro-| the Gospel. Still, in the most advanced stage | government of the Almighty in the spiritual 


position can be framed which the understand- 
ing, in a certain sense, cannot comprehend, 
and of the truth of which it is not, in that 
sense, a judge. It is thus that a man, blind 


from his birth, can form some notion of the! 


science of optics, and may be made to under- 
stand its theory. But nothing short of the 
restoration of his sight—the gift of the facul- 
ty, can convey to him any sort of conception 
of the vivid realities—the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the visible creation, or put him 
in possession of the means of verifying the 
data upon which optical theories rest. 

It is even so with these sacred truths. 
There may be a perfect conviction of the ac- 


of spiritual growth, our duty is the same as 
in its earliest and rudest state ; and that duty 
is obedience. For Christianity is eminently 


a rule of conduct; and we must ever bear in| 


mind, that the object of the mission of the 
Redeemer was to restore the forfeited privi- 
leges of the race—to accomplish such a 
change in its fallen condition as should de- 
stroy the ascendency of the sensual and ani- 


mal nature, and subject the whole man to the 
dominion of duty, with the sense enlarged in 





and the moral world, which the great work of 
Bishop Butler first taught us to explore. 

If the view which I have taken of the mo- 
ral sense be correct, it must have been Di- 
vinely awakened in every individual of man- 
kind. Some may esteem these impressions 
to be a part of their ordinary trains of thought, 
and be startled at the idea of their Divine ori- 
gin. But their nature is not changed, because 
we do not recognise it; neither will the re- 
wards of obedience be withheld, because we 


its range by the revelations of the Gospel, | err as to the sources of our knowledge. It is 
and quickened and strengthened by more | so with the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. 
powerful visitations of the Holy Spirit, which | Men may live up to what they know of faith 
the Saviour promised should be the guide and | and duty, and differ widely as to their under- 


curacy of all parts of this wonderful history— 
the understanding ma&y perceive the great 
condescension of the Redeemer to man, and 
may comprehend the new relations in which 
these discoveries in the spiritual world place 
mankind: but until the Holy Spirit touches 
the mind with a sense of these surpassing 
mercies, and reveals to it and quickens it to 
feel the duties which they impose on all who 
are brought acquainted with them, we cannot 
be said to have any proper conception of 
Christianity, or to have attained to a true and 
saving knowledge of the Gospel. 


comforter of hisdisciplesto the end of the world. | standing of doctrines which they have not 
We should greatly err in supposing that | experimentally known; as they may also dif- 
the knowledge of Christian duty, as a theory | fer in their mode of enunciating truths, re- 
and a system which may be framed from the | specting which they ia fact agree, because 
data furnished in the Scripture, can ever su-| these truths are the objects of experience, 
persede the necessity of the Holy Spirit as} and they have realised them. 
the guide of life. For, as the highest attain-| No one imbued with the spirit of inductive 
ments in science but bind the philosopher| philosophy, can ever be disposed to underrate 
down the more strictly to his duties as the in-| the value of a just theory; for it enables us 
terpreter of nature, and render him the more| to anticipate experience, and embraces, in one 
watchful of her most delicate changes,—so||uminous and comprehensive view, the whole 
must every compliance with fresh impressions} multitude of individual facts which it com- 
of duty but make the Christian more de-| prises. Of the same nature—~but of infinitely 
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greater importance, because the interests to|faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ; that 
which it relates are those of the spiritual and | his heart can be sprinkled from an evil con- 
eternal—is the value of sound opinions in re-| science by the blood of Jesus; and that he 
ligion. Yet, as in physics, the only solid base |can be made a partaker of that new and spi- 
on which they can rest, is that of experimen-|ritual birth, without which no man can see 
tal knowledge; and one of the first truths|the kingdom of heaven. It is only by the 
which a just theory teaches, is the practical | gracious influences of the same Spirit, that 
worthlessness of all systems of morals which | the work thus begun can be maintained and 
are not a faithful expression of the revealed |carried on; that the fear and love of God 
will of the Father of spirits. can be preserved and cherished in the heart ; 

If, in this view of our spiritual relations, | that the will of man can be brought into con- 
morality takes the higher name of religion, | formity with the Divine will; and that his 
and they become identified, philosophy hum- | spiritual life can be sustained till the end for 
bles herself into obedience, and seeks only to| which it was bestowed is fully accomplished, 
know the revelation of the Supreme will. by his being made mect for an inheritance 

IMay their meek and divine spirit sink deep | with the saints in light. 
into your hearts! May you go forth into the} As it is only by the sanctifying operation | living faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
world beneath its panoply! It will allay the| of the Holy Spirit that the heart of man can} Hence also we exhort all to seek and wait for 
fiaver of youthful ambition. It will quiet the | be renewed and changed, so it is in no other| the teaching of the Spirit, as that whereby 
‘ietarbance of the unholy passions. And,!way than by the enlightening power of the/|alone they can rightly understand the things 
ulthough “ the troublous storms that toss the | same Spirit, that he can be enabled rightly | of God: carefully to give heed to those moni- 
~rivate state, and render life unsweet,” may | to discern and understand the truth of God. | tions in the secret of the soul, which are often 
assail ‘you, it will ride the agitated ways—a|Thus the apostle testifies, that “the natural | heard even as “a still, small voice,” pointing 
haleyou bird of calm. It will raise your| man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of| out the path of duty; and humbly to crave 
thoughts above the bounded horizon of the| God: for they are foolishness unto him; nei-| that strength whereby they may be enabled 
present world, and fix them in calm assurance |ther can he know them, because they are} both to do and to suffer according to the will 















tained. And seeing that to this end the Most 
High is pleased by his Spirit graciously to 
visit the children of men,as many can thank- 
fully acknowledge to have known in their 
own experience, even from very early life, 
can we tco earnestly invite and entreat all to 
give heed to these visitations of his love and 
mercy ? 

Being then, like our early Friends, deeply 
impressed with the unspeakable importance of 
these things, we are still engaged to beseech 
men not to resist and quench the Spirit; but 
to yield to that which would reprove for sin, 
bring into tenderness and contrition of soul, 
quicken in the heart the love and fear of God, 
and beget true renpentance towards God, and 


upon the perpetual serenity of the life which | spiritually discerned.” of their heavenly Father. In thus directing 
is to come. By the same enlightening power, man is| men to the work of the Holy Spirit in them, 
—_—_ instructed in the Divine will, and enabled to! we know assuredly that the same power which 


The Christian Profession of the Society of | S€® both that which he must do, and that) at first gives life to the soul, can preserve and 
Friends, commended to its Members. By| Which he must leave undone. And the true} sustain it; and that they who trust therein 
Edward Ash. London, 1837. disciple and follower of Christ has, by the in- | will experience a growth in grace, a progress 

(Continued from page 30) dwelling of the Spirit, a sure teacher and | from the state of babes in Christ to that of 

EXAMINATION OF THE CHIEF pisTiNcuIsAINe vrews or | guide, by whom he may be instructed and| young men and strong men in him, even to 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—TREIR TRUTH aND vALuE— | led in his right path of duty, whether in the|the measure of the stature of his fulness: and 
CONCLUDING ADORE. ‘ world or in the church. will thus be made meet for that eternal rest 
I have already had occasion briefly to no-| Lastly, the Holy Spirit is not only a Spirit | which is prepared for the people of God. 

tice most of those religious views by which | of holiness and wisdom, but also of strength.| But though we are thus engaged to direct 

the first members of our Society were dis-| It is only as God is pleased to strengthen us| men to that which the Holy Spirit works in 

tinguished from the generality of their fellow | with might by his Spirit in the inner man,” | them, far be it from us to undervalue those 
professors. I believe that, when rightly un-|and to refresh and comfort us with his life-| outward means which Divine wisdom has 
derstood, they will be found in accordance | giving presence, that we can do his will, and| graciously provided for the spiritual help and 
with the doctrine of our Lord and his apostles; | walk in his way; so as to be permitted in the | instruction of men. While we dare not pre- 
that, when practically applied, they are emi-|end to hear the gracious language, “‘ Well! sume to limit the operations of the Spirit by 
nently calculated to promote a true growth in| done, good and faithful servant.” And it is|any external circumstances whatever, or to 
grace, and in vital and experimental religion; | only by the same Almighty power that we|regard any part of the rational creation of 
and that our own spiritual welfare and the|can be enabled to “ fight the good fight of|God as excluded from their gracious influ- 
advancement of the cause of Christian truth | faith,” to “ quench all the fiery darts of the|ence, it is certain that in regard to those 
are intimately involved in our faithful main-| wicked one,” to resist the evil propensities of | who, like ourselves, have access to a revela- 
tenance of them. Influenced by this persua-| our corrupt nature, and thus to obtain that! tion outwardly made known, the Holy Spirit 
sion, I would solicit the serious attention of| victory to which the promise of Christ is an-| works in connection with the knowledge thus 
the reader, and especially of my younger | nexed, “To him that overcometh will I grant| imparted, and therefore with the employment 
friends, while I endeavour to,set forth some to sit with me in my throne, even as I also|of outward means. Yet even in respect of 
of the grounds on which we justly value and | overcome, and am set down with my Father|those who are thus circumstanced, it is no 
desire still to maintain the views and prac-|in his throne.” less certain that the operations of the Spirit 
tices of our forefathers in religious profession.| It was from a deep and experimental sense |are often experienced independently of the 

It has been before observed, that the end! of these important truths, that the first mein-|direct or present use of any such means. 
of all true religion, and that wherein indeed | bers of our Society were engaged so promi-| While therefore, on the one hand, we desire 
it essentially consists, is a change of heart| nently and earnestly to dwell upon the work | that all should diligently employ those means 
and life; the bringing man from a state of|of the Holy Spirit in man. It was nothing! which are placed within their reach, we are 
enmity against God, into one of conformity | else than this which they meant, when they | concerned, on the other, that none should in 
to his will, and obedience to his law; and/| directed men to the light of Christ in their|any wise limit the Spirit of God. We can- 
thus preparing him for eternal blessedness in| own hearts. And when we consider that|not but believe that the followers of Christ 
the world to come. Now it is a most certain | without the experience thereof no man can/ do, in the general, sustain much loss for want 
truth, and one to which the sacred volume|be a disciple of Christ in this world, or ajof a more lively apprehension and belief of 
bears constant testimony, that this change, in| partaker of his glory in the world to come, | the free and independent teaching of the Spi- 
all its parts and stages, can be effected in no} may we not well ask, Can it be too much or) rit; and being ourselves persuaded, by some 
other way than by the operation of the Holy | too earnestly insisted upon? It is no mere| measure of living experience, of its excellence 

Spirit. It is only by the work of the Spirit| matter of refined speculation, but one of in-| and value, we invite others to taste and see 

in man, that he can be convinced of sin, and | finite practical importance, which we press|for themselves, by waiting for and giving 

brought to see his need of a Saviour ; that he | upon the attention of all, when we direct them| heed to those precious influences which are 
can experience repentance towards God, and} to that without which eternal life cannot be at-|as the wind that “ bloweth where it listeth.” 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit, to which our 
forefathers in religious profession bore wit- 
ness, and which is still dear to many of us, is 
in no wise at variance with a full acknowledg- 
ment of the inestimable value of the Holy 
Seriptures. The sacred volume does indeed 
contain the reeord of the doctrine of Christ 
and his apostles, “ of those things which are 
most surely believed among us;” yet it is 
only by the immediate teaching of the Spirit 
ef ‘Truth, that we can so receive and under- 
stand them as to be thereby made wise unto 
salvation. And while we know that this 
teaching is often imparted in immediate con- 
nection with the perusal of the sacred volume, 
we also know that it is at other times vouc:- 
safed apart from any outward exercise, when 
the mind, withdrawing from the contempla- 
tion of ali that is external, is reverently en- 
geged to wait upon him who is the eternal 
ountain of light and truth. At such seasons, 
the love of God is often felt to be shed abroad 
in the heart, and the truths of Holy Scripture 
brought before the mind, and opened to its 
instruction and comfort ; so that the disciple 
of Christ is permitted to experience some 
measure of the fulfilment of his gracious Mas- 
ter’s promise concerning the Comforter, “* He 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” 

Further, we cannot but account it to be a 
high and blessed privilege which the followers 
of Christ are permitted to enjoy, in the imme- 
diate guidance of the Holy Spirit in regard to 
their appointed path of duty. A due estimate 
of this privilege will assuredly in no degree 
lessen our sense of the value of those divine 

recepts which are so largely set forth in the 
ly Scriptures, and which have respect, not 
only to the general relations in which man- 
kind at large stand to their Almghty Creator 
and to their fellow-men, but also to a great 
variety of their particular conditions and cir- 
cumstances in life. Seeing, however, that the 
individual members of the church, the body 
of Christ, have their several offices, it is need- 
ful that each should know what is his proper 
place and duty in the household of faith, and 
should be instructed as to the particular way 





That belief in the immediate teaching and 


which relates to the work of the Holy Spirit 
in man has, from the beginning of our reli- 
gious Society, been a prominent feature in 
those views by which we are more or less 
distinguished from other bodies of professing 
Christians. But while we regard it to be 
our appointed duty steadfastly to uphold it, 
far be it from us to undervalue, much less to 














again, “He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
And thus also the apostle declares that “ faith 
which worketh by !cve” is the characteristic 
of the true disciple of Christ. 

As the love of Christ is begotten ia the 
soul by the operation of the Holy Spirit, so 
the obedience which flows from it, however 


reject, any other. ‘The various doctrinal truths | in itself mingled with infirmity, cannot but be 
which are made known to us in Scripture, | well-pleasing in the Divine sight. And thus 
when rightly understood, not only constitute | we find beth our Lord :.nd his apostles often 
one harmonisus whole, but are so intimately | representing those glories which are prepared 
related to and mutually dependent upon each | for his followers in the world to come, in im- 
other, that no one can be overlooked or ne-| mediate connection with their obedience and 
gleeted, without injury to the rest. ‘Thus| devotedness to him im this life. And in this 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and of his | view of the subject there is nothing at variance 
work in the heart of man, will be found to| with the fullest acknowledgment of the doc- 
have an indissoluble connection with all those |trines of grace. Not only is it God alone 
precious truths that relate to the coming of| who worketh in us both to will and to do of 
Christ in the flesh, and his propitiatory sacri-| his good pleasure, but we well know that 
fice for the sins of men. As the Spirit was|even were we to do all that is commanded 
sent by Christ, so was he to bear witness of| us, we should still be unprofitable servants; 
Christ ; according to the declaration of our| so that it remains a certain truth, that, while 
blessed Lord himself: “ He shall testify of | death is the wages of sin, eternal life is the 


me. He shall take of mine, and shew it unto 
ou.” 

2 It is cause of rejoicing that the immutable | 
obligation of the precept, “ Be ye holy in all 

manner of conversation,” and the deadness of 
that faith which does not yield the fruits of 
righteousness, are truths more generally ac- 

knowledged and inculcated by professing 

Christians in this day, than they were at the 

first rise of our Society. There are, how- 

ever, some points of great practical impor- 

tance in relation to this subject which have 

in a somewhat peculiay manner been insisted 

on among us, and to which I therefore wish 

to invite the reader’s attention. 

It is well known that the necessity of obe- 
dience on the part of the followers of Christ, | 
has been at all times much dwelt upon in the | 
ministry and writings of our members. But 
however largely they may have felt them- 
selves called upon to enforce its obligation, it 
may be truly said that they have not done so 
to an extent greater thaa that which the 
terms of the new covenant prescribe. The 
obligation to obedience under the gospel dis- 
pensation was fully and emphatically set forth 
in the prophecy of Moses respecting Christ ; 


in which he is called to approve his love and | “ Him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever 


fidelity to his Lord and Master. Now in re- | 


gard to this, the Holy Scriptures do not in- 


he shall say unto you. And it shall come to 
pass that every soul which will not hear that 


| gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Seeing then that obedience is thus made 
indispensable to discipleship, as being that 
without which faith and love are but empty 
names, and that it is therefore absolutely es- 
sential to the eternal well-being of man, we 
believe it to be right earnestly to press it up- 
on the attention of all, and especially of such 
as may be entering on the Christian course. 
In so doing, we know that He who requires it 
is no hard master; but that to those who 
seek above all things to know and do his will, 
and who look unto him alone for wisdom and 
strength, he doth by his Spirit both give the 
knowledge of what he would have them do, 
and impart strength and ability to do it. And 
seeing that in his eternal wisdom, he leads 
not all his children alike, but some in one 
particular path of duty, and some in another, 
we exhort all to give diligent heed to his 
voice ; not enquiring, “ What shall this man 
do?” but remembering and acting upon the 
words of our Lord to Peter, “ What is that 
to thee? Follow thou me.” And further, 
knowing that he is pleased at times to call 
for obedience, not only in things which may 
seem hard and difficult, but also in such as 
may appear to the wisdom of man little and 
mean, we believe it to be of deep concern to 
the spiritual welfare of the Christian traveller, 


struct us; and although the Almighty is| prophet, shall be destroyed from among the | not to admit his own reasonings on the re- 


pleased at times to make known to his people 
their appointed path of duty by the orderings 
of his providence, it is certain that there are 
very many occasions and circumstances in 
which his will cannot thus be discerned. Such 
being the case, we thankfully believe that he 
also bestows the immediate and perceptible 
guidance of his Holy Spirit upon those who 
seek for and trust in it. To the reality of this 
blessed guidance we can do no less than bear 
our grateful testimony ; having, as we humbly 
believe, been permitted to know some mea- 
sure of it in our own experience, and thus to 
witness the truth of our Lord’s gracious as- 
surance to his disciples, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

The insisting upon that part of divine truth 


people.” And that which was thus poatioted | 
of Christ was abundantly confirmed by his | 
own doctrine, and that of his apostles. 

But the obedience which the gospel thus | 
inculcates upon every disciple of Christ, is not | 
such an one as man seeks to render in his own | 
strength, or from which he vainly hopes to) 
attain righteousness and acceptance in the | 
Divine sight. The believer in Christ well 
knows that he is not justified by the works of | 
the law, but by faith in Him who is declared 
to be “the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” The obedience | 
to which he is called is the fruit of his love 
for his Lord and Saviour; according to the 
declaration of Christ himself: “ If a man love 
me, he will keep my commandments ;” and 








quirements of his Lord, but in simplicity and 
sincerify of heart to adopt the language, 
«“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


(To be continued.) 
—_— 


Important to Mariners.—Mr. Knapp has left at our 
office a mattrass made of ground cork, which in ap- 
pearance and the certificates of several distinguished 
gentlemen, is quite as comfortable to sleep upon as 
the common mattrass, but which at the same time is 
so buoyant that it will sustain the persons of eight 
men when in the water. If our steam boats, packet 
ships, &c. were to adopt these mattrasses instead of 
those now in use, they would be supplied with the 
best and most convenient Life Preserver the ingenuity 
of man has yet invented. It may be examined at our 
Bulletin Office —N. Y. Cour. and Eng. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

The first volume of the Library being 
nearly brought to a close, the editors are de- 
sirous of expressing their acknowledgments 
for the liberal patronage which their work 


a parent to each of his children, as a com- 
mentary on that Book of books which testi- 
fies of Christ, the perusal of which may prove 
an incentive to yield themselves willing sub- 
jects to the government of his Holy Spirit. 
In looking toward the second volume the 





has received, and soliciting a continuance of| editors infer from the nature of the subscrip- 
it for the future volumes. It has been their) tion, that they are to continue forwarding the 
aim to make the publication worthy of the} numbers to their subscribers, unless specially 
support of Friends, both in respect to the) notified to the contrary previous to the first 
matter it contains and the typographical| of the coming year. New subscribers may 
execution, and they are gratified to find that} be informed that they can be furnished with 
it has met with general approbation. They | Vol. I., so as to make the work complete. 
cannot but cherish the hope that in furnish- Wa. Evans, 

ing periodically a portion of the edifying and Tuomas Evans. 
interesting reading which is to be found in| Philada. 11th mo. 1st, 1837. 

the literature of the Society, fraught with ——— 


sound moral and religious principles, with THE FRIEND. 
cogent persuasives to virtue, and the eloquent); 
and forcible appeals to the heart and con- ELEVENTH MONTH, 4, 1837. 


science which are made by the holy lives and | == - —- + ~- - 
peaceful deaths of the servants of Christ;| Since our notice of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
their task, though laborious, will meet its re-| ing last week, we have received a copy of 
ward, in showing forth the excellence of our| the minutes of its proceedings, several por- 
holy religion, and attaching our members| tions of which we have marked for insertion. 
more devotedly to the doctrines and prac-| Our limits at present, however, restrict us to 
tices of a Christian Society, which enro!ls| the following extract. This brief but decisive 
among its adherents a cloud of triumphant} remonstrance of perhaps the largest body of 
witnesses to the truth as it is in Jesus. Friends in the United States, against the ad- 

The editors have received from persons in| mission of Texas, will, we hope, stimulate 
remote situations, where Friends’ books are} their brethren in other parts who have not 
rarely seen, several testimonials of the plea-| yet done it, forthwith to place their signa- 
sure they derive from the monthly receipt} tures on the petitions against the admission. 
and perusal of the Library, who, but for this,| Congress meet again early in next month, 
would probably have been wholly deprived of| and there is reason to apprehend that those 
such reading; and many express their anxious| in favour of the annexation will press the 

















desire that the work may be continued. 
In the persuasion that its tendency is to 


promote the best interests and prosperity of | 


our Society, the editors are solicitous that 
the Library may be generally circulated 
among our members, and their exertions to 
render it acceptable shall not be relaxed. 

As respects its cheapness, compared with 
the Friends’ books published in this country 
within the last ten years, a careful calcula- 
tion shows that the matter contained in one 
volume of the Library would cost more than 
six dollars, exclusive of binding, in separate 
volumes and at the usual prices. But the fact 
is that pecuniary loss has almost uniformly 
attended the printing of Friends’ books, owing 
to the limited demand, and the length of time 


measure with all their energies at an early 
period of the session. Consequently there is 
no time for delay. 
| ae 

The memorial to the congress of the Uni- 
ted States, against the admission of Texas 
| into the Union of these states, as prepared by 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and read in this 
meeting in connection with their minutes, 
was again read, and is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States— 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, COMMONLY CALLED QUAKERS. 


Regarding with peculiar satisfaction the 
humanity of the several enactments of con- 


required to dispose of an edition, and it is) gress for the suppression of the foreiga slave 
therefore not at all probable that the reprint-| trade, your memorialists venture to address 
ing of any of those works could be accom-| you upon a subject which they apprehend is 
plished except through this means; and should | intimately connected with that iniquitous 
the effort now making prove abortive from the| practice. They allude to the proposed an- 
want of support, the works of the Society | nexation of Texas to these United States. 
must, with a few exceptions, become unknown} As a body of professing Christians, in- 
to a large portion of its younger members. | fluenced as they trust by the spirit of the 
As the work will form, when completed, aj gospel, which breathes glory to God in the 
continuous series, comprising in a few volumes | highest, and on earth peace and good will to- 
a choice selection of approved writings, which,| ward men; they can do no less than raise 
though not immediately connected, have yet| their voice against a measure so directly cal- 
an intimate relation to each other, and exhi-| culated, as they conceive, to perpetuate to a 
biting in the variety of aspects presented by | fearful extent, slavery and the slave trade. 
different writers the principles of Friends,| Your memoriulists therefore respectfully, 
and the practices consequent on their faithful} but most earnestly petition, that every at- 
maintenance, it will form in itself, as the title | tempt to annex Texas to this Union may be 
denotes a complete Friends’ Library, and| rejected by congress. 
would be a valuable and useful present from} The clerk was directed to sign the same 








on behalf of this menting, forward it to our 
members in congress, to request its pre- 
sentation. 


The address of D. B. Smith to the senior 
class of Haverford school delivered at the 
close of the examination in the ninth month 
last, having been published in a pamphlet by 
order of the managers, we have been induced 
to present it to our readers entire. This has 
necessarily occasioned the postponement of 
several communications intended for this 
number. 


The reported capture of the packet ship 
Susquéhanna, noted in our paper of last week, 
still remains a matter of uncertainty. The 
only circumstance since of much account is 
information received from two different ves- 
sels, which, on their passages between New 
York and Charleston, saw the Susquehanna 
on the day next after that of the reported 
capture, fifteen leagues from the capes of De- 
laware; but admitting this to be true, and it 
does not seem to be doubted, she may never- 
theless have been in possession of the pirates, 
and afterwards suffered to proceed. 


NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the Concord Auxilia 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Middletown meeting house, on second day, 
the 13th instant, at 11 o’clock a. um. The 
female members are particularly invited. 

By order of the Association, 
Jesse J. Maris, Sec’ry. 

11 mo. 4th, 1837. 

A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends, within the limits of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Cropwell meeting house, on the 6th of 
eleventh month, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Narsanret N. Sroxss, Sec’ry. 

10 mo. 25th, 1837. 

a a ee 


Diep, on seventh day, the 7th of tenth month, 1837, 
at Middletown, Delaware county, Mary Smep.ey, 
wife of George Smedley, in the 37th year of her age, 
after a lingering illness which she bore with becoming 
resignation, often expressing desires for patience. On 
first day morning, about a week before her decease, 
she supplicated for Divine support, and said, “ O Lord, 


| take me to thyself, take me if it please thee,” with 


more that was not understood; and then addressing 
her sisters who were present, she said, “ Oh, my dear 
sisters, prepare for such a time as this; prepare, pre- 
pare whilst in health, it is an awful thing to die.” 
The day on which she died she requested to see her 
children, and took a solemn and affectionate leave of 
them, separately giving them advice suitable to their 
age. After laying some time still, with much com- 
posure she said, “O holy Father, take me to thyself, 
if it please thee, and grant that patience may hold 
out to the end, O Lord.” Which favour appeared to 
be mercifully granted, of which she was sensible, and 
expressed her thankfulness for it; continuing in a 
quiet, sensible frame of mind, as one waiting for the 
solemn moment to arrive, she quietly departed. 

in Otsego county, N. Y., the last of ninth 
month, Lypra Carr, wife of George Carr, a member 
of the religious Society of Friends, in the 67th year 
of her age, after a lingering illness of about two yeare. 
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